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address on the occasion and in the press apprecia- 
tions throughout the nation, there was next to no 
reference to the chief practical service of Dr. Hale 
to humanity in recent years. 

When Dr. Hale himself, in his response to Senator 
Hoar's discourse, took advantage of the occasion to 
declare to the great audience that the principal busi- 
ness of men is to help to bring in the Kingdom of 
God, a kingdom of love and brotherhood in which 
each lives for all and all for each, one in the hall 
could feel that many present comprehended but 
vaguely what he meant and followed his thought 
" afar off." It is not much to be wondered at, then, 
that a man's highest conception and best service — 
Dr. Hale's as well as other men's — is not appre- 
ciated, or appreciated only by a small number, until 
long after the man is gone, so few are the people 
who rise to the level of the new, transforming ideas 
which at any particular epoch are carrying the world 
up to higher levels. 

Dr. Hale's best practical work for the world in 
recent years was passed over in silence, we say. We 
mean his promotion of the idea of a permanent in- 
ternational tribunal for the settlement of controver- 
sies between nations. The thought of such a 
tribunal did not originate with him. That is not 
his merit. It was brought forward and powerfully 
advocated by many distinguished persons nearly half 
a century before Dr. Hale ever said anything on the 
subject. It has been stated that the setting up of 
the Hague Court has been due to Dr. Hale more 
than to any other living 'man. This is much to 
overstate the case. It would be easy to mention at 
least a dozen living men in different countries who 
have each, in one way or another, done as much as 
Dr. Hale. The best service of a man does not con- 
sist in inventing a new idea and working it alone, 
but in the method which he adopts to help to make 
a new and useful idea prevail. 

Dr. Hale's distinctive service in connection with 
the creation of the international court has been that 
of a historic prophet. More than a quarter of a 
century ago he saw clearly that the development and 
organization of law in the civilized world had been 
so rapid and effective in modern times as to make 
the early setting up of a permanent international 
tribunal absolutely certain. Other men said there 
ought to be such a court ; he said it would he. Where 
he got the idea, we do not know. He may have 
received it from Bushnell's " Growth of Law," a 
splendid prophetic passage of which we quote on 
another page. He may have found it in Victor 
Hugo, or it may have come to him from some other 
source; but having got the idea, it possessed him. 
He uttered it and kept on uttering it in the press 
and on the platform, in season and out of season. 
Many people were surprised at his sanguine belief 
and thought him over-confident and over-enthusiastic. 



But his faith was perfectly rational ; it had a solid 
historic foundation, as any one might have seen who 
had grasped the lesson of the progress of law as Dr. 
Hale had grasped it. 

We do not say that Dr. Hale alone saw this 
great event casting its shadow before. Many 
others saw it and said it. But among prominent 
men we do not know of any one — at any rate in 
this country — who more confidently, vigorously, 
and persistently kept the great idea before the pub- 
lic, in all the range of his influence, than Dr. Hale. 
In the moral protest against war as an essentially 
irrational and iniquitous system, many have been far 
in advance of him ; but in this particular aspect of 
the " war against war " he has had no superior. 

This prophetic insight into the growth and expan- 
sion of law and persistent prediction of its certain 
final triumph in the realm of international affairs 
has been Dr. Hale's distinctive service to the cause 
of peace; and it is a very great service. 



Annual Business Meeting. 

The Seventy-fourth Annual Business Meeting of the 
members of the American Peace Society will be held 
in the Society's room, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, May 
13, 1902, at 2 P. M., for the election of officers, the re- 
ception of the Annual Report of the Directors and the 
annual statement of the Treasurer, and the transaction of 
of any other business that may properly come before the 
meeting. 

Members who live at a distance and cannot be present 
are kindly invited to send any suggestions that may 
occur to them as to the work of the Society. 

Ampler funds for the promotion of the cause are much 
needed, and contributions of any amount will be most 
gratefully acknowledged. 



Editorial Notes. 



Napoleon I. once prophesied that in a 
The Future hundred vears Europe would either be 

of Europe. j r 

Cossack or republican. A hundred years 
have passed and the struggle between democratic prin- 
ciples and Cossackism — animalism and savagery — still 
goes on, and it is unsafe to prophesy when the conflict 
will be over. At a recent great meeting held by the 
Stuttgart Peace Society, Pastor Otto Umfrid, the fore- 
most propagandist of that part of Germany, quoting this 
saying of Napoleon, said that it was truer to prophesy 
that either peace would triumph in Europe or Europe 
would not be at all. If the European states did not 
cease to sacrifice to the devouring Moloch of war, they 
would discover that the other side of the ocean (mean- 
ing the United States) had left them behind in every 
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particular. Europe would be nowhere. That was the 
real danger. The Roman Empire built upon greed and 
lust of power had gone down ; the German Empire 
built upon its ruins had fallen to pieces. If people had 
learned anything from history, they would no longer 
cherish the thought of a world-kingdom. The greatest 
hindrance to peace between peoples he declared to be 
the present Interessenpolitik, or policy of self-aggran- 
dizement, which has ruled so long in Europe. If this 
continued, the outcome would be a uuiversal war whose 
results would be revolution, famine and woe. Mr. Umfrid 
is right; and the hour of distress cannot be far away 
unless the European states cease their mad onrush. One 
feels, in looking over the situation, that in it there is the 
germ of every calamity that can befall men. Will the 
forces of good, of brotherhood and concord, get and hold 
the mastery, without this looming crisis ? That depends. 



Sir Andrew 
Clarke. 



Sir Andrew Clarke, who died in London 
on the 31st of March, was the'wisest and 
best of recent British colonial statesmen, 
with the possible exception of Sir George Gray. His 
work in the development of the native peoples and gov- 
ernments of the Malay peninsula, though little known 
to the average man because of its quietness and unde- 
monstrativeness, was one of the most remarkable feats 
of practical statesmanship which recent years have re- 
corded. When these peoples — barbarous and in a 
state of general anarchy — came under a British pro- 
tectorate, he adopted the policy of sympathy and coop- 
eration with the native rulers rather than that of 
supplanting them. He did not interfere with their 
sovereignties. He held personal conferences with the 
chiefs, and showed them that their true interests con- 
sisted in peace and trade. He and his associates gave 
them counsel, assisted them in establishing schools, and 
in many measures for promoting their moral and mate- 
rial prosperity. The result was that the chiefs and 
peoples responded cordially, fighting on land and piracy 
by sea ceased, slavery was stamped out, roads and rail- 
ways were constructed, schools and hospitals were es- 
tablished, taxes made light but productive. The equality 
and rights of all races and classes before the law was 
recognized, and thus came about, with practically no 
interference from England, such a transformation as has 
been seen in no colony where the natives have been 
subjugated and governed from without. England has 
never annexed the country, but held towards it only the 
relation of an advisory protectorate. The moral of all 
this is self-evident. But there seems little disposition to- 
day to follow Sir Andrew Clarke's spirit and method. 
The method of subjugation is so much more startling 
and dramatic, it requires so much less courage and in- 



telligence, it appeals so much more to cheap and vulgar 
animalism and self-seeking. But the results of this 
method are upon the world overwhelmingly, and we 
can no more escape them than a city smitten by a violent 
earthquake can keep itself from tumbling into heaps of 
ruins. The only way of escape for England or the 
United States, for France or Italy or Germany, is to 
reverse the method and follow the splendid lessons taught 
by this great constructive Englishmen. 



The war and peace museum established 
and Peace by * ne late John de Bloch at Lucerne, 
Museum. Switzerland, on the preparations of which 
he was working at the time of his death, is to be opened 
next month. It is to contain an extensive collection of 
implements of war of both the past and the present, from 
the crossbow to the modern repeating rifle. The collec- 
tion will set forth in a special way the development of 
hand weapons and field guns. The methods of carrying 
on war in the different periods of civilization will be illus- 
trated by pictures, maps and reliefs. The arms .and 
equipments of the Greeks and the Romans ; those of the 
armies of the knights of the middle ages ; the develop- 
ment and strength of the Swiss infantry; the thirty 
years' and the seven years' wars ; the campaigns of Na- 
poleon ; the Franco-German war ; the Russo- Turkish 
war; the Boer war, — all these are portrayed by means 
of weapons, pictures, maps and reliefs. The organiza- 
tion of armies, the effects of different weapons on in- 
fantry and cavalry, on the bodies of men and animals, 
the war uses of railways, the employment of electricity, 
the use of steel-clad ships and torpedo boats, the financial 
cost of war on land and sea, etc., will all be found illus- 
trated in the museum. Mr. Bloch's purpose in creating 
this museum was to set before the eyes of the innumerable 
visitors to the Lucerne region the point of folly and 
financial ruin to which the war system has now developed, 
and to show that at the present time war has become a 
practical impossibility unless nations are willing to de- 
liberately destroy themselves. The museum will be in 
charge of some one thoroughly imbued with the peace 
idea, and lectures and addresses will be given along the 
line of the propaganda in which Mr. Bloch was specially 
engaged. 

The following paragraphs, taken from 

Brutality in the th SeraM f p eace (London), reveal in 
Austrian Army. J v # ■" 

the Austrian army a state of insolence and 
brutality even worse than that in the German, to which 
attention was called in our last issue : 

" In the Austrian Reichsrath the Socialist leader, Herr 
Daszynski, in the annual debate on the Army Bill, vigor- 
ously denounced militarism as it exists in Austria. 
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Beginning with a description of military justice, Herr 
Daszynski cited numerous cases where innocent men 
were sentenced by courts-martial whose members had no 
conception of an impartial trial. Courts-martial in 
Austria were a modern edition of the Inquisition, almost 
as barbarous in their sentences and equally peTnicious in 
effect. The most glaring case of miscarriage of justice 
was that of Lieutenant Mattachich, who, though perfectly 
innocent, was sentenced to six years' penal servitude, 
simply to please Prince Philip of Coburg, brother of 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 

" Herr Daszynski proceeded to mention typical cases 
of maltreatment of soldiers. Pte. Madarasz, 8th Hussar 
Regiment, was beaten to death by a corporal, who was 
simply imprisoned for three months. Two recruits of 
the 6th Uhlan Regiment were killed by another corporal, 
who was imprisoned for four months. Pte. Strosz, 18th 
Infantry Regiment, was beaten on the head so that he 
had to be discharged as a permanent invalid. His as- 
sailant got a month's detention. Herr Daszynski read a 
long list of similar cases. Finally, he gave statistics from 
the army corps commanded by Field-Marshal Galgoczy, 
whose headquarters are at Lemberg. In General Gal- 
goczy's command in 1901 eight soldiers committed 
suicide, seventy soldiers wounded themselves severely 
in attempting suicide, twelve officers committed suicide, 
forty soldiers went mad through maltreatment, thirteen 
soldiers were permanently invalided by violent ill-treat- 
ment, there were four hundred desertions, and seven 
hundred and twenty-five soldiers were sentenced to 
penal servitude. Herr Daszynski concluded a rousing 
speech by the declaration that his party could vote noth- 
ing for the army with a record of this kind." 



Horace Mann 
On War. 



The more one looks into history the 
more one becomes amazed at the number 
of the moral leaders of the race who have 
condemned war. Horace Mann, than whom no one 
stands higher in the educational history of our country, 
wrote thus in his private journal, June 1, 1837: 

" Visited the navy yard of Charlestown this afternoon 
with a friend. What a magnificent product of human 
art and labor is a ship-of-war ! Were an inhabitant of 
some other planet to see a ship and a man side by side, 
would he not think the ship had made the man rather 
than the man the ship ? Yet after all there are, in my 
conceptions, painful considerations clustering around 
such an object, which even its magnificence cannot 
dispel. With all its vastness, it is only a more powerful 
engine for the destruction of human life. With its 
power of locomotion, it is only the more capacitated to 
seek out the objects of that destruction, wherever they 
may be, in any part of the world washed by the all-em- 
bracing ocean. If a thousandth part of what has been 
expended in war and in preparing its mighty engines 
had been devoted to the development of reason and the 
diffusion of Christian principles, nothing would have 
been known for centuries past of its terrors, its suffer- 
ings, its impoverishment, and its demoralization, but 
what was learnt from history." 

Again in 1843, while on a visit to England, he wrote 
these sentences in his journal on the 23d of May : 



" Visited Greenwich Hospital [near London]. Here 
reside seventeen or eighteen hundred sailors, mutilated, 
broken down, or decayed in the service of the nation, — 
the results of war. Who would not be a peace man 
after beholding such a spectacle ? Hardly a battle has 
been fought by England within fifty years but here is 
one of its victims. Should each one of them tell his 
history, what a volume it would make ! Yet how few 
are these representatives compared with the constituency 
of the dead which they represent, — each one, perhaps, 
representing a thousand ! " 



And here is the utterance of another 
Bushneii s great leader, a contemporary of Horace 

Mann, Horace Bushneii, the one hundredth 
anniversary of whose birth was celebrated the 14th of 
last month. He is talking, in " The Growth of Law " 
written in 1843, of the ultimate triumph of international 
law, of the true international spirit : 

" A day will come when the dominion of ignorance 
and physical force, when distinctions of blood and the 
accidents of fortune, will cease to rule the world. Beauty, 
reason, science, personal worth and religion will come 
into their rightful supremacy, and moral forces will pre- 
side over physical as mind over the body. Liberty and 
equality will be so far established that every man will 
have a right to his existence, and, if he can make it so, to 
an honorable, powerful and happy existence. Policy 
will cease to be the same as cunning, and become a study 
of equity and reason. It is impossible that wars should 
not be discontinued, if not by the progress of the inter- 
national code, as we have hinted, yet by the progress of 
liberty and intelligence; for the masses who have hither- 
to composed the soldiery must sometime discover the 
folly of dying as an ignoble herd, to serve the passions 
of a few reckless politicians, or to give a name for prow- 
ess to leaders whose bravery consists in marching them 
into danger. The arbitrament of arms is not a whit less 
absurd than the old English trial by battle, and before 
the world has done rolling they will both be classed 
together. 

" Who shall think it incredible that this same progress 
of moral legislation, which has gone thus far in the inter- 
national code, may ultimately be so far extended as to 
systematize and establish rules of arbitrament, by which 
all national disputes shall be definitely settled without 
an appeal to arms? And so it shall result that, as the 
moral code is one, all law shall come into unity, and a 
kind of virtual oneness embrace all nations. We shall 
flow together in the annihilation of distances and become 
brothers in the terms of justice." 



The woman's universal annual peace 
tenTOnrtration' demonstration, which is to occur on the 
15th inst., as was stated in our April issue, 
promises to be this year the most important demonstra- 
tion yet made in this country. The American Committee 
consists, beside the chairman, of fourteen eminent 
women representing the fourteen women's organizations 
affiliated in the National Council. Local committees 
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have been organized wherever possible and extensive 
preparations are being made for the demonstration. The 
subjects to be considered are, the Material Cost of War, 
the Moral Effects of War, the Responsibility of Women 
for the Growth of the War Spirit, and the Methods of 
Replacing the War Spirit. Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
(Indianapolis, Ind.), chairman of the National Commit- 
tee, asks that brief telegraphic reports be sent her by the 
chairmen of the local committees, giving the size and 
character of the meetings held. A cablegram giving 
the total of these reports will be cabled to Madam 
Selenka (Munich, Germany), acting chairman of the 
International Committee. The programs of the meet- 
ings will be varied, but a resolution of the following 
import Mrs. Sewall hopes will be everywhere adopted : 

Resolved, That American women assembled on May 
15, 1902, for the purpose of considering the fruits of 
war and the fruits of peace, do solemnly pledge them- 
selves to meet annually to hold a demonstration on be- 
half of peace and arbitration. They commit themselves 
to adopting as their own that ideal of loving brotherhood 
which can be realized only by the cessation of interna- 
tional hostilities. They repudiate war as a means of 
settling international difficulties, as they repudiate the 
duel as a means of settling personal animosities. They 
accept as a corollary of the universal Fatherhood of God 
the universal brotherhood of man. 

" They send greetings to the women of other countries 
who this day may be assembled to attest similar con- 
victions. They rejoice that women throughout the 
world are beginning to feel their responsibility for human 
conditions outside of the home as well as within its 
sacred walls. They ask all women everywhere to adopt 
as their own the task assumed by the International 
Council of Women, which is the application of the 
Golden Rule to society, custom and law." 



Replying to an article by Rev. Charles W. 

Sixto Lopez. „ . r *^ . . .,"'_. ^ „ ~ 

Briggs, a missionary in the Far East, Senor 
Lopez sent to the Boston Transcript on April 11th the 
following letter : 

" I have read this article of Rev. Charles W. Briggs 
with pain and detestation. It is said that there is only 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous ; and one 
step over the battlements of the traditional heaven may 
land one in the traditional hell. Some men have taken 
this step without knowing it, and are unconsciously serv- 
ing another master. Quoting General Sherman, Mr. 
Briggs declares that ' war is hell,' and he admits that it 
is particularly so in the Philippines. Yet he ascribes it 
all to duty and declares it to be the work of God. Is he 
not laboring under a delusion as to the source of his 
apostleship? 'I have heard,' he says, 'of natives being 
shot down without quarter, prisoners being bayoneted 
without mercy. Such things have happened. War is 
hell, and human passions are terrible when aroused and 
turned loose.' He further declares : ' We see the drunken 
soldier, and the dishonest officer, and the immorality of 



the army, and all the suffering and injustice entailed by 
a long, bitter fight.' Is this the work of God ? Are 
these the means he uses? Then there is certainly no use 
for a devil. Time was when these atrocities were denied. 
Are they henceforth to be acknowledged and excused ? 

" Yes, the Spanish soldiers were cruel, too. But I am 
not aware that they ever sought to justify their cruelty, 
or tried to lay their atrocities to the account of Him 
who said : ' Blessed are the merciful.' Under Mr. 
Briggs's theory of moral government, justification could 
be found for the foulest crime, even to the assassination 
of a king or the murder of a president. 

"I admit that just now there is a 'hell' in the Phil- 
ippines, but I do not ascribe it to the same source as 
Mr. Briggs. To my mind, God's work requires clean 
hands, and he who kills a king or bayonets a prisoner is 
a murderer. 

" Enough. Let us have done with this prediluvian 
cant and savagery of Mr. Briggs. Let him learn to do 
justice, and love mercy, and walk humbly before God 
ere he seeks to teach others the way of righteousness." 

It would be difficult to find in history anything more 
pathetic than the fact that a man of Mr. Lopez's char- 
acter and attainments, capable of writing such a letter as 
the above, — a man of culture and wealth, who has 
labored years for the liberation and elevation of his 
people, — is compelled to go as a wanderer over the face 
of the earth, not being allowed again to set foot on his 
native soil unless he will swear allegiance to the gov- 
ernment which has seized his country, wasted it with 
fire and sword, and is ruthlessly crushing its aspirations 
after liberty and independence. It is a mournful 
spectacle. 

We hope all our readers who are in- 
^ A r ^™ terested in the progress of international 
arbitration, and of international association 
and friendship in general, will take time to read the 
able and illuminating address of Hon. William I. 
Buchanan, delivered at our public meeting in Boston 
last month. We give it in full in this issue. It is the 
best statement of the more important work of the 
Mexican Conference that has appeared in this country ; 
in fact, the only authoritative statement, so far as we 
know. Mr. Buchanan, ex-United States Minister to the 
Argentine Republic, — a man of large diplomatic and 
business experience, — was one of the five delegates 
sent by our government to the Conference. It is not 
flattering him nor doing injustice to his associates to say 
that to him more than to any other was the prevention 
of rupture of the Conference and its final eminent suc- 
cess due. The subject of arbitration was the most 
prominent and at the same time the most difficult and 
delicate one before the Conference, owing to the acute 
relations existing among some of the South American 
Republics. Mr. Buchanan served on the Arbitration 
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Committee and was in large measure responsible for the 
arbitration conventions on which the delegates finally 
and with general harmony united. Much of the other 
work of the Conference was as truly in the interests of 
goodwill and concord as the direct work upon this sub- 
ject. We do not- hesitate to say that, in view of the 
skillful, varied and eminently practical and far-reaching 
character of its accomplishments, this Mexican Confer- 
ence is justly entitled to rant among the foremost inter- 
national gatherings of our time. In some directions it 
went further in laying the foundations of permanent and 
comprehensive international fellowship and cooperation 
than any other congress of nations has done. 



It has been difficult to discover the real 
Ru"^a" a nature of the treaty recently signed be- 

tween China and Russia. All sorts of 
rumors in regard to it have been circulated by the 
European press. But the details of the treaty have just 
been published, and it is now possible to see the bearings 
of the convention. It provides primarily for the com- 
plete evacuation of Manchuria by Russia within eighteen 
months, and the reestablishment of the government of 
China in this territory as it existed before the occupation 
by the Czar's troops. China agrees to execute strictly 
the terms of the contract of 1896 with the Russo- 
Chinese bank, to protect the railway line and its em- 
ployees, to ensure the security of Russian subjects located 
in Manchuria and their enterprises, to keep the Russian 
government informed of the strength of the Chinese 
forces maintained in that district, and not to permit any 
other foreign power to occupy the territory evacuated 
by Russia, or to take part in the protection, construction, 
or exploitation of railway lines there. The treaty vindi- 
cates Russia of the charge so persistently circulated that 
she proposed to maintain permanent sovereignty over 
Manchuria, but its provisions are decidedly Monroeish 
in phraseology and clearly establish her paramountcy in 
Northern China, which will hereafter mean more or less, 
according to political emergencies. 



One of our exchanges gives the follow- 
with'war * n S account of a recent conversation be- 

tween a young war correspondent and 
Mr. John Morley, the distinguished English Liberal : 

" Suddenly Mr. Morley, with that uncompromising 
directness which often distinguishes him, and with his 
equally characteristic desire to pierce at once to a man's 
motives, said: 'Why are you a war correspondent? 
Do you like war?' The young man who dislikes war 
theoretically as much as every man ought to, has, it is to 
be feared, a certain weakness for its wild excitements. 
While he was diffidently preparing to address himself 
to a statement of this precarious attitude towards war, 
Mr. Morley struck in again, more uncompromising than 
ever, with ' I loathe it.' 

" ' Well,' said the war correspondent, ' so do I, and I 
hope I have never said a word that helped in an infini- 
tesimal degree to bring on a war, or to prevent one from 



ending. At the same time ' — Mr. Morley's friends will 
be able to picture the dry humor of his smile and the 
deprecating headshake at this critical point — 'if there 
has to be a war — that is, if there is a war — I would 
rather be there to see it than not.' Mr. Morley would 
allow no such pretty mixture of righteousness and sin. 
' Ah ! ' he said, ' you're playing with it- — playing with it.' " 

Brevities. 

. . . The reports of the international Peace Congress 
held at Monaco the first week in April did not reach us 
in time for insertion in this number. We shall give 
next month the substance of the work of the Congress, 
which is reported to have been successful beyond ex- 
pectation. 

. . . Mr. Smiley has sent out invitations for the eighth 
annual Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, which is to meet on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of 
this month. It is expected that Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex-Secretary of State, will preside over its deliberations. 
The indications at present are that the Conference will 
be the largest and most important ever held at Lake 
Mohonk. 

. . . The Industrial Arbitration Court recently es- 
tablished in New South Wales, and including in its 
membership representatives of both employers and 
employees, went into operation in April. It is expected 
by those in the colony who have been instrumental in 
establishing it that it will prove of great value in pre- 
serving industrial peace. 

. . The Swedish- Norwegian Committee appointed by 
King Oscar in 1895 to consider the question of the 
abolition of the joint consular system of the two coun- 
tries has decided in favor of separate consular service. 
This arrangement will remove the principal cause of 
friction between Norway and Sweden. 

. . . The May number of the Woman's Some Com- 
panion contains an article of exceptional interest by Dr. 
James L. Barton, one of the secretaries of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, on the capture, experiences 
and release of Ellen M. Stone, with a statement of the 
curious part which the affair played in the diplomatic 
history of the world. 

. . . An international peace and art exposition is to be 
opened in Lisbon, Portugal, this month, in commemora- 
tion of the Hague Peace Conference. The exposition 
will be in the large halls of the Geographical Society, and 
will continue for four months. Many Portuguese societies 
will cooperate in it, and many authors, journalists, poets, 
artists, philanthropists, and peace workers from abroad 
are expected to attend. 

. . . Speaking of the irrigation bill which recently 
passed the Senate, which provides that the receipts from 
the sales of public lands in the arid regions of the West 
shall be devoted to the construction of irrigation works 
for these regions, the Boston Post remarks that, "if we 
were to stop fighting in the Philippines we could afford 
to reclaim in one year as much arid land at the West as 
we now propose to reclaim in one hundred years ; and 
it would cost us no more in money and absolutely noth- 
ing in loss of life." 



